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GENESIS XX. 11. 


And Abraham ſaid, Becauſe Ithought, 
Surely the Fear of GOD is not in 
Ibis Place;, and They will ſlay me 
for my Wife's ſake. 


HAT the General Belief and Publick 

12 Aclnomledgement of the great Prin- 
ciples of Religion, the Being of a 

| | GOD and a Providence, are neceſſary 
to ſecure the Order and Happineſs of Coil So- 
cietiet; is an Opinion, which has in all Ages had 
the united Suffrage of the Thinking Part of 
Mankind. We find the Advocates for Religion, 
after having eſtabliſn d Its Truth, generally in- 


fiſting on Its Importance to Men's Social Inte- 


reſts: And Its very Enemies have been forced to 
give us ſuch Accounts of Its Original and Pro- 
pagation, as plainly imply an Acknowledge- 
ment, that the Belief of Its Truth has always 
been thought neceſſary, to deceive Mankind in- 
to a Regard to Order, and a Participation of the 
Benefits of Society. 

Ihis Opinion however, while ſuffered to keep 
Poſſeſſion, muſt needs be a very conſiderable Ob- 
{traction to all Attempts in Favour of Irreli- 


gion. Accordingly Some of Thoſe among Us, 


who, in This Age of Doubting, have diſcover d an 
£1; A Incli- 
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Inclination leſs favorable to Religion and eve- 
ry Thing connected with it, have ( conſiſtently 
enough) endeavoured to remove 'This Preju- 
dice. Hence we have been entertain d with ela- 
borate Calculations of the Effects of Theiſm, 
Scepticiſm, and even Atheiſm, upon Moral Good- 
neſs: And the ſame Perſons, who have pleaded 
for ſubjecting the moſt ſacred Truths to the 
Teſt of Rgillery and Radicule, have alſo propo- 
ſed it as a Problem, Whether an Atheiſt may 
not poſhbly be a Man of Virtue and Merit? 
and ſhewn a ſtrong Inclination to anſwer it in 
the Affirmative, — Enquiries of This Kind may 
perhaps be thought entitled to Indulgence, as 
the Amuſements of refined and contemplative 
Heads. But, 1 fear, the Conſequences of ſuch 
Amuſements have not terminated in Specula- 
tion. The Number of ſettled Dirbelievers of the 
great Principles of Religion is (we may hope) 
not ſo conſiderable, as Themſelves wou d perhaps 
willingly have it thought to be : Yet Unconcern- 
edneſs about every Thing of This Kind ſeems to 
ſucceed, too naturally, into the Place of a juft 
Abhorrence of Infidelity and Atbeiſm. Tis well 
known, the Objections of our late Pretenders 
to Free-Thinking, tho, for the moſt Part, a- 
vowedly level d at Reveal d Religion only, are 
yet generally, if not univerſally, calculated to 
carry Men much farther: And, there is juſt 
Cauſe to believe, Thoſe Perſons, whom ſuch 
Cavils are found ſufficient to unſettle in Their 
Belief of Reveal'd Religion, very rarely ſtop 


ſhort of a Disbelief of, or (which, with Regard 


to Practice, will have much the ſame Effect) 
J an 
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an Indifference towards, all Religion whatſo- 
ever. 

It is therefore become but too ſeaſonable, and 
will not, I truſt, be thought wholly improper 
on This Publick and Solemn Occaſion, to recon- 
ſider the Subject above-mentioned : ---- to en- 
quire, Whether the general Acknowledgement 
and Influence of Religious Principles be really 
of ſo much Importance to ſecure the Morals and 
Good Order, and (which 1 will here ſuppoſe to be 
a Ccnſequence of Theſe) the Happineſs of Socie- 
ties, as has been commonly imagined ? That, if 
It ſhou'd upon Enquiry appear to be ſo, We may 
reflect, before it be too late, What Conſequences 
may be juſtly apprehended, fhou'd a Diſregard 
for Religion and Things ſacred make any far- 
ther Advances amongſt Us. 

The Reaſoning of the Patriarch in the Text 
is on many Accounts very remarkable to the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe. --- Abraham appears, from 'Ihis 
Hiſtory of Him (the Antiquity of which at leaſt 
our Adverſaries muſt give us Leave to inſiſt on) 
to have been one of the moſt illuſtrious Perſo- 
nages in ancient Times. By ſojourning in ſeve- 
ral different Countrys, He had Opportunities of 
making Himſelf acquainted with the Manners 
and Sentiments of ſeveral different Kinds of Peo- 


ple; and This too at a Time when the Condi- 


tion of Mankind approach d much nearer, than 
It has fince done, to That State of Nature, which 
ſome among ourſelves have talk d on with ſo 
mach ſeeming Familiarity. -.- And what was the 


Reſult of the Obſervations of a Perſon ſo every 


Way qualify d to make Them with Adyantage ? 


A 2 Why; 
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Why; That the Fear of God is the only effectual 
Check upon Men's Luſts and Paſſions: And that 
where any Nation or People 1s ſuppoſed deſti- 
tute of the Influences of This Principle, there 1s 
no Immorality, no Villany, no Barbarity, which 
may not juſtly be dreaded from Them. This was 
the Concluſion which the Patriarch drew from 
His Acquaintance with Mankind. From This 
He reaſon d, and upon This He acted, as an un- 
queſtionable Truth. --- And Abraham ſaid, Be- 
cauſe I thought, Surely the Fear of God u not in This 
Place; and They will ſlay me for my Wife's Sake. 
The Fear of GOD, which Abraham here ſup- 
poſed the People of Gerar to be Strangers to, 
muſt be underſtood to be the ſame Principle by 
which Himſelf was aCtuated, and concerning 
which He had been in an eminent Manner taught 
of God, We have indeed all the Proof that fuch 
an Affair will admit of, that the Religion of all 
Nations, when traced up to Its Original, was 
Revealed. But 'tis evident, that the Religion of 
Abraham was directly and immediately ſuch. -- It 
will not then ſeem foreign to the Import of my 


Text, if Occaſion be taken from thence to repre- 


ſent to You, not only 


I. Firſt, The Importance of Religious Princi- 
ples in General to National Virtue and Hap- 
pineſs ; But 


II. Secondly, The Excellency of Reveal d Reli- 
gion in Particular to This Purpole: And then 


III. Thirdly, Some uſeful Inferences natural- 
ly refulting from the foregoing Conſidera- 
tions. I. Firſt 


LS] 


I. Firſt then; The Importance of Religion to 
Morality may be illuſtrated Two Ways: By en- 
quiring --- «Whether, on the Suppoſition of no 
Religion, there could be, in Reaſon, any proper 
Obligation to Moral Virtue ? --- Or, Whether, 
on the ſame Suppoſition, there wou d be, in Fatt, 
any effectual Inducement to It? _ 

It will be to little Purpoſe to conſider the 
Point before Us in the Former View. Whatever 
be determined concerning the Obliging Power 
of Moral Conſiderations, ſeparately from Thoſe 
of Religion; Tis evident, the Order and Hap- 
pineſs of Societies, as far as the Natural Tendency 
of Things is concerned, is immediately affected 
by Men's outward Action- only. The moſt uſeful 
Method of treating This Point therefore ſeems 
to be, to enquire, not how Men's internal Obli- 
gations, but how Their actual Regard, to the Rules 
of Order and Virtue, will be influenced by Re- 
ligion or by the Want of it. The Enquiry 1s by 
This Means brought from the Bar of abſtratt Ma- 
ſoning to the more obvious, and more convincing 
Deciſion of Fact and Experience: And from con- 
ſidering, What has been hitherto obſerved con- 


cerning Human Nature, We ſhall be able to con- 


clude with moſt AFirance, What may hereafter 
and at all Times in the ſame Circumſtances be 
expected from it. 

But here We meet with very different Ac- 
counts, even among Thoſe who ſeem agreed in 
{lighting the Proviſions of Religion. If We will 
believe ſome great Pretenders to a deep Inſight 
into Theſe Matters, Man is a Being by Nature 
wild, unſociable, ſuſpicious, treacherous, male- 

volent. 
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volent. Others, perhaps out of an Abhorrence 
of ſuch a View of Human Nature, have given 
us Repreſentations of it very different from the 
| foregoing one, and in ſome Reſpects from Thoſe 
| of each other: Whilſt ſome of them ſpeak of 
Man as if He was Nothing but pure Intelligence, 
| ſolely conducted by Truth and Rectitude; and 
| others, as if He was All good Affection, and kind 
Inſtincts, and Love of Virtue for Virtue's Sake. 
| The Truth, I conceive, lyes between the Two 
Opinions, which I will venture to call, Extremes. 
Human Nature 1s neither ſo baſe and odious a 
Thing as the one wou d make Us believe; nor 
will Experience juſtify the flattering Accounts 
given Us of it by the other. Every good - natured 
Man feels the Injuriouſneſs of the Former Re- 
preſentation: And We need go no farther than 
to the General Occaſions of ſuch Solemnities as 1 
Theſe for a full Confutation of the Latter. 4 
Man, conſidered in the Views of mere Philoſo- "= 
phy, (and in That Manner only the Perſons we | 
are here contending with will permit us to con- | 
ſider Him) may be allow'd to be by Nature en- 
dued with ſuch Faculties as direct, and ſuch Diſ- 
poſitions as incline, Him to aſſociate with Thoſe 162 
of His own Species; and to be, as by the For- Fl 
mer enabled, ſo by the Latter excited, to pro- | 
mote the Happineſs of ſuch Aſſociations when * 
made. But then it muſt be remember d, that v 
theſe Faculties, theſe Diſpoſitions, as far as They 79 
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are Natural to Man, are Faculties and Diſpoſitzons | 7 
only, To reduce them to Acts there muſt be Will! 
ingneſs and Choice; but to improve them into *' ye 
Habits, Care and Cultivation are farther neceſ- 10 1 
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ſary. And, after all, ſhou'd our diſcerning Fa- 
culties prove liable to be obſcured and perverted 
by Powers of a different Tendency ; and our So- 
cial Aﬀections to be check d and reſtrain d by 
Others of a Private Nature : 'tis plain, if we fit 
down contented with ſurveying only the bright 


Side of Human Nature, and from contemplating 


what ſuch a Creature may be, conclude what He 
generally will be; We ſhall frame a very partial 
Conception concerning That Nature, and may 
find ourſelves much diſappointed in our Expe- 
Ctations from it. 


The Suppoſitions I have been here framing 


are by no Means merely imaginary. Let us leave 


our Speculations, and follow Man into common 
Life, and we ſhall ſoon find each of them but 
too ſadly verify d. The firſt Appearance that 
will offer Itſelf, to our View, will probably be 
That of the moſt uſeful Faculties weaken d, and 
the moſt generous Aﬀections overpower d, by 
craving Appetites, impetuous Luſts and head- 
ſtrong Paſſions; and (which is ftill worſe) per- 
verted, and render d ſubſervient to Purpoſes moſt 
prejudicial to Publick Welfare. The Avarice 
and Ambition of ſome, the Peeviſnneſs and Re- 
ſentfulneſs of others, the Laſciviouſneſs and 
Luſts of ſtill more, meeting with the like Pro- 
penſities in other Men, wou d ſoon, if permitted 
to operate according to their Natural TJenden- 
cies, render This World a Scene of Confuſion, 
D iſtraction, and Deſolation. Man, when under 
the Dominion of His Paſſions, has ever been ob- 
{ſerved to be one of the moſt dangerous, moſt de- 
ſtructiye, of Creatures. Even Thoſe very Powers, 

which, 


— 
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which, when rightly apply'd, give Him a juſt a 
Preeminence over the whole Animal Creation, "| 
ſerve only, under ſuch a perverſe Management, | 
to render Him more artful in contriving, more | 
ſacceſsful in accompliſhing, the moſt miſchievous 1 
Deſigns. . [ 
What is it then which, at preſent, reſtrains | 

Mankind from 'I heſe Ravages, This Deſtruction 
of each other? --- 'This is an Enquiry about which 
Thoſe Perſons are particularly concerned to give 
us ſome Satisfaction, who imagine I hey can ſut- 
ficiently provide for the Government of the Mo- 
ral World (as ſome of their Forefathers pre- 
tended to have done with Regard to the Natu- 
ral) without taking into 'I heir Schemes the Be- 
liefofa GOD, and a Providence, And a Variety 
of Cauſes will, no Doubt, be aſſigned for This 
Purpoſe. Great Streſs will be laid on the Powers | 
of Reaſon; greater ſtill on the more active Prin- þ 
ciples of Benevolence and Publick-Spirit ; and 0- 
thers ſeem to expect mighty Things from a Senſe 

of Honour. And Thoſe who give us the moſt diſ- 
advantageous Accounts of Human Nature, refer 

us, for a ſufficient Security of our Perſons and q 
Properties, to the Power of the Civil Magiſtrate. hi 
--- Let us ſee then, What might ordinarily be N 
expected from Any or All of Theſe, ſnou d We be 
prevail d on to part with (what We have been b 
uſed to account the Foundation and Support of | 
each of Them, ) the Fear of 60 D. 


Reaſon, as far as it is a Part of our Nature, is f 
(as has been already intimated) a Faculty only; | 
and muſt, to make it ſerye to any good Purpoſe, 

4g be 


be carefully cultivated, and regularly employ'd. 
Give me Leave then for once to ſuppoſe This Fa- 
culty to be Thus cultivated, Thus employ'd, with- 
out either ſetting out in its Enquiries with a 
Senſe of — or arriving at the Diſcovery 
in the Progreſs of Them. And what will be the 
Reſult with Regard to Societies? Why, We are 
to expect a great many curious Diſquiſitions up- 
on the Nature of a Syſtem; upon the Relation 
which the Parts of ſuch Syſtem bear to the Whole 
and, in ſhort, upon the Reaſonableneſs, that 
each Member of a Community ſhou'd refer His 
Aims and Purſuits, and even ſacrifice His Private 
Advantage, to the General Good. But, to ſpeak 
impartially, Whatever may be ſaid for a Mem- 
ber of Society s ſacrificing His own Private In- 
tereſts to Thoſe of the Publick ; This muſt (1 ſup- 
E be underſtood of ſuch Private Intereſts on- 
y, as make no Part of His Ultimate Happineſs: 
For ſure it muſt ever be extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to perſuade any Man, at leaſt on 
the Foot of Reaſon, to give up His own Final In- 
tereſts for any Conſideration whatſoever. Where- 
as, without the Suppoſition of a Deity, every 
Good we are poſſeſs d of may be our Ultimate 
Good; every Intereſt we can forego may prove 


our Final Intereſt, What a Damp then muſt A. 


theiſm, or even Scepticiſm, caſt upon all Generous 
Sentiments! How heavily muſt all Public De- 
ſigns proceed, when the Conductors of Them 
have not in all their Thoughts 1 hat Being, who a- 
lone can, in Caſe of preſent Interference, Bid 

Self-Love and Social be finally the ſame. 
But, in Truth, We need not ſtay to enquire; 
B Whar 


[ 10 | 4 
What our Rational Faculties wou'd direct, on | 
the Suppoſition before Us, If the united Tyes 
of Reaſon and Religion, are ſo unable to confine 


Men poſſeſs d with the Legion of diſorderly Afe- 
ons, as we too often find. them to be; How 
eaſily wou d Men break the Bonds of Reaſon only 
in ſunder | With how little Concern wou d They 
caſt away Its Cords from Them Indeed, Who cou d 
in This Caſe think it worth while to collect the 
Dictates, or to hearken to the Voice, of Rea- 
ſon? Men that can be contented to have no 
Hope, to be without GOD in the World, muſt have an- 
ticipated the Inſenſibility They expect for Their 
Final Portion; or, however, They will, in Courſe, 
ſoon abandon the Care of the Rational, and de- 
liver themſelves up to a merely Animal Life. 
Why ſhou'd a Man take much fruitleſs Pains, to 
* encreaſe His Sorrow by increaſing his Knowleape ; 
or to cultivate a Faculty, the Improvement of 
which cou'd at beſt ſerve only to render Him 
more ingenious in © Diſquieting Himſelf in Vain 
The Truth is briefly This. — The Faculty of 
Reaſon, when regularly conſulted and faithful- 
ly follow'd, will always lead us to the Acknow- 
ledgement of a Deity, and own Itſelf to be His 
Gift, who teacheth us more than the Beaſts of the 
Earth, and maketh us wiſer than the Fowls of Hea- 
ven: And when It does This, It comes moſt 
ſtrongly recommended to our Care and Cultiva- 
tion, our Attention and Reverence. But if ei- 
ther out Lazineſs Men ſtop ſhort of, or out of 
Vicious Prejudice exclude, or out of Self-ſuffi- 


| a Eph. II. 12. b 1 Cor. XV. 32; c Eccl. I. 18. d Pſal. XXX- 
5 IX, 6. „ Job XXXV. 11 | 
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ciency affect an Independence upon, the great 
Principles of Religion: The Dictates of Reaſon 
become uncertain and precarious; Reaſon loſes 
its Dignity, its Authority, and becomes a Facul- ( 
ty in every View wholly unaccountable. 


Benevolence and Publick Spirit are indeed Prin- 
ciples of a more active Nature, and may perhaps 
be thought capable of ſupplying the Deficien- 
cles of Reaſon with Regard to Social Happinels. 

| Not to enter into any Diſpute concerning the ». 

\ Origin of Benevolent Affection: Let us ſuppoſe it 

to be as Natural and as Univerſal, as is ſometimes 
contended, Yet ſurely We need not prove, that 
Men have other Affections, equally Natural and U- 
niverſal, and atleaſt equally importunate for Their 
reſpective Gratifications. And whenſoe ver the 
Gratification of the Former ſhou d interfere with 
That of Theſe Latter (as it frequently wou d in 
Reality, and more frequently in Appearance) We 
may appeal to Experience to determine for Us, 
what the Reſult wou d generally be, were Men 
actuated by no farther Views, no higher Princi- 
ple. And (which 1 wou'd obſerve here once for 
all) hu ſome Few be diſpoled to hearken to 
the ſtill ſmall Voice of oe in Favour of the 
Publick ; ſuch a Diſpoſition cou d ſerve only to 
render its Owners a more ealy Prey to the Force 
or Fraud of an infinitely greater Number. 

How unfriendly a Disbelief of the Principles 
of Religion muſt be to Publick Spirit, in the Ac- 
counts of Reaſon, has been. already intimated : 
But 'tis more than probable, the Influence it 

woud have direct and immediately on Men s Pur» 
B 2 ſuits, 
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ſuits, and their very Temper wou d be much more 
ſo. The active Part of Mankind wou d naturally 
put Themſelves under the Conduct of Self- Inte- 
reſt, or ſome worſe Paſſion: Whilſt the more 
ſedentary wou d deliver Themſelves up to Gloom 
and Melancholy, to Spleen and Sullenneſs. And 
how ill muſt every generous Affection thrive in 
{uch a Soil! — We are ſurpriſed and ſhock'd at 
the Ingratitude and Inhumanity of © Nabal to his 
Benefactor applying for Relief under the humble 
and at the ſame Time endearing Appellation of 
His Son David. But all This is fully accounted 
for, when we read, that He was * a Man of Be- 
lial; inſenſible of the Obligations, and a Stran- 
ger to the Comforts, of Religion; and no won- 
der then if deaf alſo to all the Demands of Hu- 
manity. | 

With what different Sentiments does a Senſe 
of Religion inſpire us towards our Fellow-Crea- 
tures! --- That We have all one Father; who caretb 
for all alike: That our Intereſts are in the Hands 


of a molt Wiſe, moſt gracious, Being! What 


Calmneſs muſt ſuch Reflections ſpeak to our 
Breaſts: What Chearfulneſs muſt That diffuſe 
thro our whole Conduct towards Thoſe around 
Us! Our gloomy Thoughts, our melanchaly Ap- 
prehenſions, are all now diſpell d. Here is Room 
and Encouragement for every generous Affe- 
ction. Conſcious of being continually under 
ſuch a Protection, we are no longer anxious 
about our Private Concerns; We can allow 
Thoſe of the Publick a juſt Share in our Re- 
gards. Me look not every Man on His a hings, 
Lut every Man alſo on the Things of others. 

4 Sam. XXV. 8, 10, 14. b v. 17, 25. c Phi). II. 4. Ho- 
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Honour, conſidered as a Principle of Action, 
conſiſts in a Senſe of the Dignity of our Nature, 
and a Reſolution at all Hazards to act up to It. 
An Habit of Mind, which when n by 
Reaſon, and ſupported by Religion, will ever 
produce excellent Fruits, and can hardly be too 
much encouraged: But when It takes, (as with- 
out Religion It ever will take) popular and pre- 
vailing Notions for the Standard of what is a- 
greeable to a Man's Dignity or Character; This 
{ſame Habit of Mind becomes a moſt capricious, 
and may be a molt deſtructive, Principle; Nor 
is there, in Fact, any Thing ſo ridiculous, or fo 
deſtructive of Publick Order, which our Men of 
Honour will not eaſily be reconciled to the Com- 
miſſion of, nay challenge Applauſe for. So pre- 
carious will the Morals, as well as the © Faith, of 
Thoſe Perſons always be found, who receive Ho- 
nour one of another, and not the Honour that cometh 
from GOD only. | 3 

And what is liere obſerved with Regard to 
Particular Perſons, is equally obſervable of Socie- 
tiec. We read of ſome Nations, even in the Hea- 
then World, of whom many Excellent Things are 
related as proceeding from a Principle of Honour 
and Bravery of Mind. But upon Enquiry, it will 
appear, that the Beneficial Effects of This Prin- 
ciple, if not the Pre\ 1lence of the Principle It- 
ſelf, always kept pace with the Regard paid to 
Religion. No ſooner does any ſuch Nation or 
People fall into a“ D:/like to retain GOD in Their 


Niomledge, but we find them preſently given vp to 


« Joh. V. 44 6 Rom. I. 28. 
a re- 
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a reprobate Senſe, to do I ph E Things leaſt 
agreeable to, moſt unworthy of, Their Nature. 

The Truth is, Religion furniſhes Us with the 
only rational Foundation for a Senſe of Honour. 
If Man be ſuppoſed, with Regard to His whole 
Nature, (and ſomething like This the Atheiſt, if 
He thinks at all, muſt ſuppoſe) to come up like a 
Flower, and be cut down again: like a Vegetable 


- to bloſſom and flouriſh for a little While, and 


then to decay, wither, and fink into the Ground 
from which He ſprung: If He be ſuppoſed to 
come into This World by Chance; to ſojourn in 
zt for a Few Years as im a ſtrange Land; continual- 
ly reminded of His defenceleſs Condition, and 
not conſcious of any ſuperior Protection; and, 
after a dull Round of Enjoyments which Him- 
ſelf cannot reliſh, and of Employments He can- 
not but deſpiſe, to drop into Nothing as if He 
had never been! --- Need I ask, What Dignity 
there is in ſuch a Compoſition as This? No, cer- 
tainly. We mult be excuſed from expecting any 
great Aſſiſtance to Morality, any conſiderable 
Services to the Publick, from the Honour of 
Thoſe Perſons, who own Themſelves to be of 
ſuch an Extraction, and can give Us no better 
Account, whence They come, and whither They 
are going! 


Civil Government was the laſt Expedient above- 
mention d for ſecuring Mankind againſt the ill 
Effects of the Appetites and Paſſions of each o- 
ther: And an Expedient it undoubtedly is moſt 
beneficial, indeed in Man's preſent State abſo- 
lately neceſſary, far I hat Purpoſe, But tis as 

cer- 


CAS] 


certain, Civil Government always has call d in 
the Influences of Religion to Its Aſſiſtance and 
Support; and in the Nature of Things always 
muſt do 1o. | | 

I inſiſt not here on the Atheiſt's giving Us a 
ſatisfactory Account of the Firſt Formation of Ci- 
vil Societies; or on His clearing up the many 
Suppoſitions He muſt make previouſly to That 
of any Conſtitution of Government at all. Let 
us ſuppoſe with Him (without being too ſcrupu- 
louſly inquiſitive after the Time, Place, Man- 
ner, Motives, &c.) that a great Majority, as the 
governed in every Society muſt be, have quitted 
their Favorite natural Equality, and ſubjected 
Themſelves to One, or (at moſt) a Few, of Iheir 
. Brethren. --- We ask then, © What ſhall ſecure, 
to the Governed, the Beneficial Exerciſe of the 
Power they have convey d; and, to the Govern- 
ours, the Firmneſs and Continuance of the Con- 
veyance'? What ſhall engage the ſeveral 
Members of the Community to contribute Their 
reſpective Shares to the Pubhick Neal? And, 
in ſhort, “ What ſhall render Government, in eve- 
ry Reſpect, a real and General Bleſſing? 

We have ſeen, how inſufficient the Faculty of 
Reaſon, and the Principles of Beneyolence or 
Honour, will always, of themſelves, be in parti- 
cular Perſons, to withſtand the Force of Ap- 
petite and Paſſion: And, we may well ſuppoſe, 
the Addition of Power will hardly diminiſh the 
Force of 'Thoſe Appetites and Paſſions, which 
it gives an Opportunity of Gratifying. Exalta- 
tion and Dominion have been always obſerved 


to be of an intoxicating Nature, And tho Go- 
vern- 
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vernment, under the moſt diſadvantageous Cir- 
cumſtances, may ſeem preferable to Anarchy; 
Yet, 'tis certain, Governours conſcious of being 
armed with Power, and not conſcious of any 
Superior Being, from whom They derive, and 
to whom They are accountable for it, might, and 
(Human Nature gives us Reaſon to apprehend) 
generally wou d, render a Nation or People very 
miſerable. | 

Let us, however, ſuppaſe the Governing Part 
of the Society (from whatever Principle) hearti- 
ly diſpoſed to promote Its Welfare and Proſpe- 
rity: Yet, how ſhall They be ſecure of ny 
ſupported in Their Authority? Or, without ſuc 
Security, how ſhall They proceed with a proper 
Vigour in accompliſhing the Good Ends of it? 
--- If a Number of Men be ſuppoſed to have de- 
volved ſo much Power, upon One or a Few of 
Their Equals, as is requiſite for Their Protection, 
and the Promotion of T heir Intereſts: We need 
not doubt but TI hey will think Themſelves at Li- 
berty, at leaſt, to reſume That Power, whenſoever 
They do not, or (which will be a much more 
common Caſe) whenſoever 'They imagine They 
do not, reap the Advantages expected from it. 
And, whilſt every little Diſappointment, every 
trivial Grievance,every wanton Deſire of Change, 
ſhall by Thoſe, who will be at once Parties and 
Judges in their own Cauſe, be improved into a 
ſufficient Reaſon for Inſurrection and Rebellion: 
How precarious muſt be the Tenure by which any 
Prince can hold His Authority! How weak the 
Hands of a Good Prince in exerting it to any Be- 
neficial Purpoſe! How vain muſt it be to expect, 

that 


Ta [17 | 
that Thoſe Perſons, who fear not GOD, ſhou'd, 
on any Principle than be relied upon, honour the 
Kong ! | 45 

But ſuppoſing the Boundaries of Governours 
and Governed regularly adjuſted, and all the Se- 
curity given of a mutual Concurrence for the 
Publick Good, that can well be imagined; Still 
it remains to be conſider d, How the Good Ends 


of Government Itſelf ſhall be purſued and accom- 


pliſh d? I woud on This Occaſion particular- 
ly ſpecify Two of theſe Ends; --- That of Deter- 
mining Differences which ſhall ariſe about Proper- 
ty; --- and That of Protecting (as much as poſſi- 
ble) the Members of the Community from mu- 
tual Invaſions, by proper Applications of Penal 
Sanction. The Diſpenſers of Juſtice muſt 
in many, if not all, Caſes of both Kinds de- 
termine upon ſuch Evidence as can be had on- 
ly from the Teſtimony of others. But what Se- 
curity can They have of the Veracity of ſuch Te- 
ſtimony, but upon a Preſumption that the Per- 
ſon who gives it is under the Awe of a Be- 
ing from whom no Secrets are hid? Without This 
Preſumption, Courts of Judicature cannot take 
one Step with any Satisfaction or Aſſurance: An 
Oath can give no Security, can have no Senſe in 
It; and all judicial Proceſſes muſt become idle 
Pomp, and Trifling with Solemnity. 

Add to all This, that many Practices, of a 
Tendency very prejudical to Publick Welfare, are 
yet of ſuch a Nature, as expoſes them not to the 
Cenſure of Human Laws: The greateſt Crimes 
may often be tranſacted ſo ſecretly as to eſcape 


4 l Pet, II 17. 
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the Knowledge ; and the greateſt Criminals may 
ſometimes be ſo numerous, or ſo powerful, as to 
defy the Reſentment, of the Magiſtrate. --- In all 
theſe Caſes, and many others, Civil Government 
muſt ever be unable to puniſh, and therefore al- 
ſo inſufficient to reſtrain. 1 
In ſhort; without Religion, tis hard to ſay, 
What Foundation there cou d be for any ſuch mu- 
tual Truſt and Confidence among Men, as is ne- 
ceſſary to the Support of Government, the very 
Being of Society. Without ſuppoſing each other 
under the Influences of This Principle, every 
Man might too juſtly be in perpetual Fear of 
every other, who ſhou d be either ſtronger or 
more ſubtle than Himſelf; ſo long as the one 
cou d think Himſelf poſſeſs d of any Thing, which 
the other might think it worth while to invade; 
or ſo long as the other cou d be ſuppoſed to have 
either Luſt or Appetite, Revengeful or ev n wan- 
ton Humour, to be 8 by infeſting Him. 
The Apprehenſion that every One, who ſhou'd 
meet Him mou d ſlay Him, maſt in This State of 


Things be the melancholy Portion of every Son 


of Adam; and all Mankind might joyn in the 
Complaint, ** My Puniſhment is greater than 1 


But the Lord is Ring, the Earth may be glad 
thereof | --- When we take into our Account the 
General Acknowledgement of a Gop, a Provi- 
dence, a Future State ; the Face of the Moral 
World is changed: Society becomes practicable, 
and Government a Bleſſing. Whilſt Religious 
Principles prevail, good Mug, may reign with 

a Gen. IV. 14. & v. 13. c Pal. XCVII. I. 
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Security to Themſelves, and Benefit to Their Peo- 
ple. -- Subordinate Magiſtrates will know Them- 
ſelves to be under the ſtrongeſt Obligation, the 
moſt powerful Engagement, to decree Fuſtice: And 
may proceed in Doing ſo with Chearfulneſs and 
Aſſurance, whilſt Thoſe who give Them Infor- 
mation or Evidence or Verdict, ſhall do it in 
Truth and Righteouſneſs, as ſecing Him who is in- 
v:feble. --- The Peaceable and Inoffenſive Subject 
will have all the Security with Regard to His 
Perſon and Property, that either a Senſe of an 
Almighty Protection in His own Breaſt, or the 
ſuppoſed Awe of an Almighty Vengeance in the 
Breaſts of other Men, can poſſibly give Him. 
---- And Thoſe who are diſpoſed to be con- 
tentious and injurious, muſt, to come at the Pro- 
perties of others, break looſe from all the Tyes 
of Intereſt as well as Conſcience : They muſt, by 
giving Diſturbance to Society,expole Themſelves 
not only to the Wrath of the Magiſtrate, but to 
a more inevitable, more dreadful, Indignation : 
They muſt firſt abandon the Care of Their own 
Happineſs, before They can invade That of o- 
ther Men; and become in the ſtricteſt Senſe Fools 
in order to be Knaves, 


Upon the Whole; The Remedies we have been 
conſidering are ſuch as, in the preſent State of 
Things, and under a General Senſe of Religion, 
Societies are certainly much indebted to. But, 
ſhon'd They once ſet afide the Supports and En- 
forcements of Religion, They wou d ſoon expe- 
rience the Inſufficiency of all other Preſervatives 
of Publick Order and Happineſs; and lament 
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Their having parted with the only effectual Re- 
ſtraint upon thoſe Lyſts and Paſſions, * from whence 
come Wars and Fightings, Confuſion and every evil 
Work. — — 

A Reſtraint of univerſal Extent, and only not 
irreſiſtible Efficacy: the Influence whereof reach- 
es to every Relation, every Office, of Life; which, 
like the great Object of It, i, about our Bed and 
about our Path; which follows us into the cloſeſt 
Receſſes, and meets us in every Thought: A Re- 


ſtraint, the Powerfulneſs of which the Libertine 
and the Atheiſt loudly bear Teſtimony to; the 


Former, by making it his avowed Quarrel with 


Religion, and the Latter, his boaſted Triumph 
upon a pretended Conqueſt over It: But a Re- 
ſtraint, which Je muſt have Leave to glory in 
our profeſſed Subjection to; as well knowing, It de- 
bars us of no Liberty but ſuch as is deſtructive 
of Publick as well as Private Happineſs; that It 
maintains the juſt Authority of Thoſe Parts on- 
ly (both in the Political Syſtem without us, and 
the Moral one within us) which are fitted to go- 
vern; and requires the Subordination of Thoſe 
only which are fitted to obey: And a Reſtraint 
therefore, which we conſider not as the Invader, 
but as the Guardian, of both Social and Perſo- 
nal Freedom. 4 l : 

- After all, I muſt not diſſemble a material Ex- 
ception to what has been offer d. The het. 
of a Religious Principle will, in Courſe, depend 
on the Notzons Men entertain concerning the Ob- 


ject of It, Thus, if the Nature of the Dezty be 


wncertain, or His Will unknown, a Morality, which 
2 fam. IV. 1. 


ovght 


Ez 

ought to conſiſt in an Imitation of That Nature, 
and an Obedience to That Will, muſt become 
imperfect and precarious in Proportion. But, ſhou'd 
the Deity be conceivd to be a capricious and 
weak Being, much more, an Example and Pa- 
tron of Treachery, Debauchery, Cruelty, &c. 
Such a corrupt Religion muſt have an Influence 
by no Means favourable to the Morals of Its 
Profeſſors, or the Intereſts of Society. 

How far the Religion of the Gentile World is 
affected by This Exception, 'Thoſe among our- 
ſelves who appear ſolicitous to reduce Us to it, 
might do well to conſider. In the mean Time 
(Bleſſed be GOD) We Chriſtians are prepared to 
give a full Anſwer to it. And for This Purpoſe 
I proceed to repreſent to You 


II. Secondly, The Excellency of Reveal d Reli- 
gion, particularly the Chriſtian, for Securing 
and Promoting National Virtue and Hap- 
pineſs. | 


A Religion, which repreſents the Dezty at once 
in the moſt Amiable, and the moſt Awful, Light: 
--- 1n His own Nature, as a'* pure Spirit, every 
where preſent, having all 'Things naked and open 
'to Flis View; Glorious in Holineſs, infinitely re- 
moved from all Imperfection, all Poſſibility of 
being ſo much as tempted to Sin: --- towards His 
Creatures, as a Being / Gracious and Merciful, flow 
to Anger, and of great Kindneſs ; yet as £ by no 
Means willing to clear the Guilty, but as“ a conſu- 


4 Joh. IV. 24. b PC. CXXXIX, &c. c Heb. IV. 13. d Exod. 
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ming Fire to obſtinate Offenders: · towards So- 
cieties or Nations, as conſtantly and viſibly ma- 
king Their Proſperity or Adverſity correſpond 
with Their Piety or Impiety: --- And towards 
all Mankind in Their Private Capacity, as having 
appointed a Day, in which He mill judge the World 
in Righteouſneſs ; a Day, in which He will com- 
pleatly adjuſt all the ſeeming Irregularities in 
His preſent Diſtributions; and * render to every 
Man his Final Allotment of Everlaſting Happi- 
nels, or Eternal Miſery, according to by Deeds. 
--- The Truth is, Every Reaſon already given 
tor the Importance of Religion in General to 
Societies, has been only an Anticipation of the 
Proof of the Excellency of That Religion, which 
alone, with any Certainty, repreſents It's adorable 
Object as uniformly and unchangeably Holy, 
and Fuſt, and Good. 

And as Revelation has furniſh'd us with ſuch 
Excellent Accounts of the Divine Nature, ſo has 
It made us, not leſs uſefully, acquainted with 
our own. Tis here we are informed about the 
firft Occaſion of That Variance between the Prin- 
ciples of our Compoſition, That Oppoſition be- 


tween the Law in our Members and the Law of 


our Minds, which the Natural Man found ſuffi- 
cient Cauſe to lament, but cou d neither account 
for, not / deliver Himſelf from. And, as here we 
learn the true Source, ſo here we are directed 
to the proper Cure, of our Degeneracy. Here 
every Part of our Nature that deſerves to be 
ſtrengthen d, receives Aſſiſtance, Direction and 
Encouragement; at the ſame Time that every 
4 Acts XVII. 31. b Rom. II. 6. c Rom. VII. 23. d v. 24. 
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corrupt and pernicious Tendency is brought un- 
der all the Diſcipline and Reſtraint, that can be 
proper to work upon, or indeed conſiſt with, 
our Rational Nature. 

Is Reaſon a Faculty fitted to contribute any 
Thing towards National Virtue and Happineſs? 
But where do we find the Native Preeminence, 
the Divine Original, of This Faculty ſo fully diſ- 
cover d? Where It's Views ſo enlarged 2 Where 
It's genuine Dictates recommended by 1o high 
an Authority, or enforced by ſuch powerful San- 
ctions, as in the Revelation — us of His 
Will, who zs greater than our Heart, and knoweth 
all Things ? Is Benevolence a Principle in any De- 
gree beneficial to Civil Societies? Let the Deiſt 
tell us, Where every Affection of the Generous 
Kind is ſo deſcribed in its Properties, ſo exalted 
in its Principle, ſo extended in its Influence, 10 
incited by Examples, ſo animated by Rewards, 
as in That Holy Commanament, that Divine lnſti- 
tution, the End of which is Charity? --- 1s a Senſe 
of Henowr productive of any Good Effects to the 


Publick ? Tis to Revelation we are indebted for 


the moſt rational Foundation for This Principle, 
the only ſatis factory Account of the Original 
Dignity of our Nature : And when That Digni- 
ty was in great Meaſure loſt, tis here, and here 
only, we learn, What extraordinary Methods have 
been, and ſtill are, taken by every Perſon in the 
Ever-Bleſſed Trinity, for advancing each Part of 


our Compoſition to yet greater Dignity than 


That from which We fell. And laſtly, Is Civil 
Government an Expedient neceſſary to preſerve 


4 1 Joh. III. 20, b 1 Tim. I. 5. 
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the Order, and Happineſs of Mankind? But ne- 


ver was It's Origin explain d; never It's Powers 
guarded from Abuſe on one Hand, and from In- 
ſult on the other; never Its ſeveral Good Ends 
provided for, in ſo ſummary, ſo certain and ſo au- 
thoritative a Way, as in That Revelation, which 
informs us, without any tedious Deductions, 
that Civil Powers are the Ordinance of GOD; that 


Rulers are the Miniſters of G OD to their People 


for Good, and that the People muſt needs be ſubject, 
not only for Wrath but alſo for Conſcience Sake. 

But moſt eminently does the Uſefulneſs of our 
Religion to Civil Societies diſplay Itſelf, in that 
It tends to remove the very Cauſe of all Social as 
well as Perſonal Diſorder : not by an idle At- 
tempt to extirpate our Affections, but by firft 
purifying and exalting them, and then placing 
before them Objects moſt worthy of their Pur- 
ſuit. --- Are Societies diſturbed, and the Founda- 


710ns of the Political World put out of Courſe, by 


Men's intruding into the Province, and imperti- 


nently Cenſuring the Conduct, of Their Supe- 
riors? Chriſtianity calls Home Men's miſapply'd 


Concern, bids Them * Study to be Quiet and to Do 
Their own Buſmeſs. --- Are Men's Endeavours for 
the Benefit of Others and the Service of the Pub- 
lick, check d and reſtrain d by an Attention to 
private Intereſt? Chriſtianity alone has effectual- 
Iy, and againſt all Caſualties, reconciled Theſe 


interfering Tendencys; has placed our Kindneſs 


to others at once on the moſt © Generous and moſt 
Rational Foundation ; teaching us to defire no 
preſent Returns for our Good Offices, yet aſſuring 
« Rom. XIII. 1,4,5. 6 1 Theft, IV. 11, © Luk. VI. 35. 
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us of an abundant * Recompence at the Reſurrettion 
of the Fuſt. —- Are Revengefulneſs and Litigiouſ- 


neſs productive of any Ills to Societies? * This 


Viſdom which is from above is firſt Pure, then Peace- 
able, gentle and eaſy to be intreated, It baniſhes 
That Love of the World, and That Pride of Life, 
which make our Competitions degenerate into 
Quarrels ; which give Keenneſs to our Reſent- 
ments, and Continuance to our Enmity : It for- 
bids not a due Care for our Temporal Intereſts, 
nor debars us of any fair Methods of recovering 
them when invaded: But by extending our Pro- 
ſpect into a far better Country, and rc 


our Hopes and our Hearts upon the Treaſures of 


That Place; Ir ſcarce leaves Room for a Tempta- 
tion to fall out with our Brethren by the Way; to en- 
ter into any great Warmth, or to cheriſh any 
laſting Hatred, on the Account of any Thing in 
This World. 

From ſuch an Inſtitution what Aſſiſtance and 
Encouragement muſt not Morality receive? how 
friendly muſt It needs be, in Its Natural Ten- 
dency, to the Intereſts of Civil Societies? What 
cou'd a Lover of Mankind more ardently wiſh 
for, than that ſuch a Religion ſhou'd be every 


where receivd, every where obey'd? --- But I 
haſten to ſuggeſt to You, 


III. Thirdly and Laftly, Some of Thoſe Infe- 
rences which ſeem naturally to reſult from 


what has occur d in the foregoing Conſide- 
rations. And 


Firſt, Tis obvious to infer from what has been 
4 Luk, XIV. 14. ö Jam. III. 16. 77 
D ſaid, 


| [ 26-] 
ſaid, that Religion is a proper Object of the Re- 
gard and Encouragement of all Thoſe, who are 


intruſted with the Care of National Virtue and 


Happineſs, _ | 8 

By Religion I here underſtand not only the in- 
zernal Belief of a GoD and a Providence, toge- 
ther with Thoſe Aﬀections of Love, Reverence, 
Truſt &c. which That Belief tends naturally to 
produce; But alſo ſuch outward Expreſſions of 
Both in Acts of Social Worſhip, as I will here 
preſume a Society of Reaſonable Creatures, ſenſible 
of many common Wants to be ſupply d, many com- 
mon Calamities to be averted, many common Be- 
nefits to be acknowledged, wou d conclude it ne- 
ceſſary to apply to their common Creator and Go- 
vernour by. Religion conſidered as a Principle 


ſeated in the Heart, may be allow d to be a Per- 


ſonal Matter. But tis certain, even Perſonal Re- 
ligion never did, never will, generally or conſi- 
derably prevail, where ſome outward Profeſſion 
of it is not regularly kept up; where the Mem- 
be.s of a Community are not frequently call d 
together to recogniſe the Authority of the Su- 
preme Being, and to confirm their awful Senſe 
of His Power, Majeſty, and Goodneſs, by devout 
Expreſſions of It. And, (I may add) Attendance 
on ſome v;/ble Worſhip of Almighty G op is ne- 
ceſſary to lay a Foundation for mutual Truſt and 
Confidence among the Members of a Soctety, and 
to enable Them to give each other Satiſfaction of 
Their being under the Influence of the ſame com- 
mon Principle. In ſhort, Both the Internal Prin- 
cible and the External Profeſſuon of Religion are 


neceſſary, not only as Branches of our Duty to 
hh | G 0D, 


; 
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Gov, but to ſecure the Natura! Good Ends of 
Religion to Civil Societies. For the Promotion 
and Support of Each therefore, every prudent 
as well as pious Magiſtracy will think itſelf con- 
cern d to make a competent Proviſion. 

I muſt not top here. It has been already in- 
timated, how much the Morals of a People may 
and muſt ſuffer from a corrupt Religion, from un- 
worthy Notions, or impure Worſhip of the Deity. 
Every Reaſon therefore which can be given for 
the Magiſtrate's ſupporting and encouraging Any 
Religion, will plead for His diſtinguiſh'd Fayour 
to ſuch a Religion, and ſuch only, as is in it's Re- 
preſentations of the Divine Being, and the Me- 
thods of applying to Him, Pure and Holy, and 
in its Precepts and General Tendency at once 
Beneficial to the Social and Perſonal Intereſts of 
Mankind. --- How fully the Chrift:an Religion, 
comes recommended to Favour under Each of 
Theſe Characters, (even ſepararely from That 
far ſuperiour Title to Reverence which its Divine 
Original gives it,) I need not now bach to illuſtrate. 
Let me only add, That if among the ſeveral De- 
nominations of Chriſtians there be One, which 
has preſerved the due Medium - in Its Diſcipline, 
between Tyranny and Perſecution on one Hand, 
and Licentiouſneſs and Anarchy on the other; 


in Its Doctrine, between ſuch Infallibility as 


precludes all private Judgement, and ſuch Un- 
certainty as wou d render a Revelation inſignifi- 
cant; — in Its Worſhip, between ee and 
idolatrous Pomp, and a Neglect of Decency and 
Order: — If in Its profeſs d Principles It be beſt 


fitted to promote publick Peace and Happineſs, 
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and in Its external Polity beſt adapted to the Form 
of the Civil Conſtitution: And if, over and 
above all Theſe, It be in every Reſbect moſt con- 
formable to the Original Standard, and to the 
Uſages of the Beſt and Pureſt Ages, of Chriſtia- 
nity : Such a Society of Chriſtians (we truſt) 
will ever recommend Itſelf to a Wiſe and Re- 
ligious Prince, as worthy of Hi, Firſt and al- 
ways Flis Chief Care. And We acknowledge it 
with humble Gratitude to Almighty God, and 
with all due Thankfulneſs to Thoſe whom He 
hath ſet over Us, that We of the Church of Eng- 
land can with Pleaſure make the Application, 
--- But from what has been ſaid, 

Secondly, We may farther infer, That all At- 
tempts to remove the Influences of Religion, or 
to fer Men looſe from a Senſe of It's ſacred Obli- 
gations, may be conſider d as ſo many Attempts 
againſt Publick Order and Happineſs, and be juſt- 
ly reſented as ſuch by the Guardians of It. 

I woud not here be underſtood as deſiring by 
This Inference to ſubject all Thoſe to the Magi- 
ſtrate's ReſentFient, who may not, by the forego- 
ing one, be recommended to Favour. Between 
Theſe Two Caſes there 1s an obvious Medium, 
The Subject before us leads me not to conſi- 


der the Caſe of a Quiet Separation (out of a 


real Principle of Conſcience) from the Commu- 
nion fayourd by Publick Wiſdom; nor yet of 
ſuch an Oppoſſtion to the Terms of That Com- 
munion, as is conſiſtent with Publick Peace, and 
the inviolable Regard due to Religion in Ge- 
neral, and to ſo excellent a Religion as the 
Ebriſtian in particular. Thus much indeed is cer- 

tain; 
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tain; a wiſe Government, jealous of all Advan- 


ces towards Irreligion, will ever have a watch- 
ful Eye upon all ſuch Diſputes as, either on Ac- 
count of the Matters debated, or the Manner of 
debating them, appear to have a Tendency That 
Way. The Caſe, however, which I have princi- 
pally in View, 1s that of Oppoſition, not to par- 
ticular Forms of Church- Communion, or Eſta- 
bliſhments, under the Acknowledgement of the 
ſame inſtituted Religion; but to all Church- 
Communion, all Eſtabliſhments, a!l inſtituted 
Religion; and yet more eſpecially, That of At- 
tempting to rob a Nation of all Senſe of any Re- 
ligion, or (which amounts to the ſame 'Thin 

to deprive Them of a Religion, the good Effects 
of which They have long experienced, without 
leaving Them any other to ſupply Its Place. At- 


tempts directly and immediately affecting the Pub- 


lick Welfare, and incapable of Alleviation from 


any Plea either of Gnſcience or Charity: And At- 


tempts therefore, againſt which every Govern- 
ment is concern d to expreſs a pgrfett Hatred, 
and to count Their Authors (what indeed J hey are) 
ts own worlt Enemies. 

The Reſentment here pleaded for will (no 
Doubt) be called, Perſecution, by Thoſe who are 
forward to deſerve, but unwilling to ſuffer, it. 
Let it however be called Perſecution for Un- 
righteouſneſs, for Blaſphemy, for avow'd Atbeiſm; 
And for ſuch Perſecution, (if a Defence of every 
Thing ſacred muſt be ſo called) no Good Man 


need be aſhamed to plead. No Man complains 


of the Execution of the Laws againſt Rob- 
4 Pal, CXXXIX. 22. | 
bers, 
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bers, Perjured Perſons, Murderers &c. And, 
„Whether They who break one of Theſe Command- 
ments, or They who teach Men ſo; who remove 
from Them the only effectual Reſtraint from the 
Worſt of Villanies, by inſtructing them to be 
under no Apprehenſion of Gailt, nor (in Caſes 
of Secreſy) of any After-Pumſhment; are more 
heinouſly Criminal in Themſelves, or more ex- 
zenſively injurious to the Publick', can ſurely be 
no difficult Matter to determine. — But 

Thirdly, 1 beg Leave to infer, That Thoſe 
Perſons, who have voluntarily dedicated Them- 
ſelves to the Office of explaining and inculcating 
the great Principles of Religion, and the Duties 
of Morality, and have devoted Their Time and 
Their Labours to a continual Attendance on 
This Service, may reaſonably expect to be con- 
ſider d, regarded, and ſupported, as »ſeful Mem- 
bers of the Community. 

We may declaim plauſibly upon the Self- Suf- 


ficiency of That Reaſon which is common to all 


Men; it may be ſaid, that the great Principles 
of Natural Religion, and, in a Country where 
the Scriptures are in every Body's Hands, Thoſe 
of Reyeal'd Religion alſo, muſt be clearly diſco- 


verable by Reaſon: And This Kind of Flattery 


will always be moſt greedily ſwallowed by Thoſe 
who are leaſt entitled to it. But (to conſider this 
Matter impartially) By What Reaſon are Theſe 
Things ſo clearly diſcoverable? Not ſurely by 


the Reaſon of children, either in Age or in Un- 


derſtanding: But by Reaſon regularly cultivated, 
faithfully conſulted, and as faithfully follow d. 
And of how ſmall a Part of Mankind ſuch a TM = 
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ſon as This will ordinarily be the Portion, let 
Experience determine. In Fact, Infarmation 
and Inſtruction are neceſſary to give Mankind 
in General a proper Acquaintance with Thoſe 
Truths, which They are moft nearly concern'd 
to know. And, even after the good Seed of the 
Word ts ſown, and has taken Root, the Cares of 
This World, the numerous Concerns, about 
which the greateſt Part of Mankind ever have 
ſuffer'd, ever will ſuffer, Their Time and Their 
Thoughts to be almoſt wholly engaged, wou'd 
ſoon choak it, and render it unfruitful, were not 
the ſame watchful Care employ'd in a continual 
Cultivation of it. To ſpeak freely, that a con- 
ſiderable Part of our Species does not degenerate 
into Barbarians, if not Savages, is in great Mea- 
ſure owing to ſome ſuch Stated Returns of At- 
tendance on the Publick Worſhip of Almighty 
God, and of Hearing His Word explain d and 
enforced, as We of This Nation (happy, it We 
cou d but be made ſenſible of our Happineſs !) 
enjoy. By the Labours of a ſtanding Order of 
Preachers, (a Privilege unknown to the Gentile 
World) the Bread from Heaven falls (as it were) 
our Tents, even round about our Habitation, 
And if we take into the Account, the more fami- 
liar Methods of inſtructing the Young and Igno- 
rant, adviſing the Diffident, reproving the Fro- 
ward, encouraging the Well-diſpoſed; ſpeaking 
Satisfaction to the Scrupulous, Relief to the De- 
ſponding, and Peace to the Departing, Soul -- 
-- Theſe are Offices, which (tis hoped) will not 


fail to conciliate the Friendlhip of every Lover 


of Mankind, to an Order of Men ſo uſefully em- 
ploy d, 
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ploy'd, if not on Account of Their Divine Inſti- 
tution, yet at leaſt for their Work's Sake. 

There is one Conſideration farther, which I 
take Leave to mention under This Article, and 
at This Time. --- We have heard much of late 
of the Spreading of Popery in This Kingdom; 
and tis a Report which cannot be receivd with 
Indifference or Unconcernedneſs by any Lover 
of His Country or His Holy Religion. But to 
what can This Appearance be more probably 
aſcribed, than to Thoſe Suſpicions and ſealouſies, 
which the more unlearned Part of the Laity 
have been taught to entertain for Their proper 
Paſtors, the Parochial Clergy? He mult be a Strang- 
er among Us, who knows not, what extravagant 
. Writings have of late Years been publiſh'd, and 
Fl with what Aſſiduity 'I hey have been diſperſed; 
reproaching not only ſome Scandals to the Or- 
" | der, but the Whole Order in General; as merce- 

| nary and deſigning, as aiming at Nothing but 
Dominion and Wealth, and as proſecuting an 
5 Intereſt not only diſtinct from, but oppoſite to, 
1 That of the Reſt of Mankind. As to the Fuſtneſs 
T3} of Theſe General and Undiſtinguiſhing Charges, 

„ let the World judge between Us. What I wou d 
"Tf obſerye is, that, When by ſuch bitter Invectives 
| 288 the People have been work d up into a Diſlike 
"BY and Hatred of Thoſe, to whom not only the 
Laws of Chriſt, but the Laws of the Land have 
directed I hem to apply in Caſes of Doubt ang 
Difficulty ; What can be expected, but that They * Þ 
ſhou'd either throw off all Concern for Religion, 
or fall an eaſy and willing Prey to Thoſe Emiſ- 
ſaries, who will be always at Hand, ready 5 
offer 
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afe Conduf, and to recommend 
Their delufive Attempts with the Appearance 
of Great Diſintereſtedneſe, and extraordinary San- 
?  Rity. What Numbers, eſpecially among the un- 


offer Them a / 


learned and unſtable, have been in This Manner 
reconciled to the Romiſh Communion, it is not 
perhaps eaſy to ſay. But Thus much, 1 preſume, 
We may collect (if any Thing can be collected) 
from the Experience of paſt Times --- That it 
ever Popery is effectually kept out of This King- 
dom, This muſt be done, not by Throwing down 
the Fences of our preſent happy Eſtablilhment, 
nor by alienating the Affections of the People 
from 1 hoſe, who are appointed to guard Them 
from Deluſion; (Methods which mult ever, as 
They ever have done, give the Romaniſts the 
Advantages They moſt wiſh for againſt Us;) but 
by a ſteady Adherence to That Eccleſraſtical Con- 


ſtitution, which has always been the Glory, and 


has on many Occaſions proved Itſelf to be the 
Bulwark, of the Reformation. _ | | 
In ſhort; If the Intereſts of Societies be at all 
concerned in the Prevalence of Religion in Gene- 
ral, or the Happineſs of This Nation in That of 
Reform d Religion in Particular; tis as cettain, 
the Credit and Influence of Both, is cloſely con- 
nected with the Reputation of Thoſe who are 
appointed to Teach them. A Conſideration, 
which muſt ever plead for a ſuitable Regard and. 
Support to Thoſe Teachers; as it is undoubted- 


| ly a moſt powerful Engagement upon Perſons, 


in a Situation of ſo great Conſequence, to © Take 
Feed unto 'T hemſelves. --- But to return: 
1 Tun. IV, 16. „ 
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the fame Enemies, ſo (Bleſſed be G op) They 
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The Inference before us is manifeſtly extend- 
ed, in the Reaſon of it, to Places ſet apart for 
Training ap the Youth, and Growing Hopes, of | 
the Nation in the Uſeful, the neceflary, Princi- 
ples of Virtue and Religion. The Reproaches of | 
Them that reproachour excellent Religion conſtant- 
ly fall on Theſe Societies, ſo happily form'd for 
the making early and ſucceſsful Imprefſions in 
Favour of it. And as They are honour d with 


can boaſt the ſame Friends. The Protection with 
which We are favour'd with Regard to our An- 
erent Privileges, and the Encouragement given to 
our Publick Works, are ſuch Honourable J eſtimo- 
nres in our Favour, as We acknowledge in Al 
Places with All Thankfulneſs. --- May Theſe illu- 
ſtrious Seminaries always enjoy the Friendſhip of 
the Publick ! as, I truſt, They will ever continue 
to deſerve it, by making the Cultivation of. 
Learning and Loyalty, of Honour and Virtue, 
and (for the Sake of every Thing amiable and 
praiſe- worthy) of the Fear of GOD, their conſtant 
'Laftly, and to conclude: Let ns All, as We 
wou'd approve ourſelves not only faithful Ser- 
vants of GOD, but hearty Friends to our Country, 
give all Diligence, firſt to fix in our own Minds, and 
then, as our Stations and Influence ſhall enable 
us, to propagate in the Minds of others, a juſt 
Senſe of the Truth and Importance of Religion, both 
Natural and Reveald. | 
_ Hitherto You have heard Both Theſe recom- 
mended as of Importance to the Order and Hap- 
pineſs of Coil Soczeties: And We hope They, in 


his 


Cas 1 


2 This View, appear entitled to Protection and 
Yr Patronage from All that are in Authority. But 1 
of 7} mult not conclude without obſerving, that We 
i- can go much farther in our Recommendations of 
of Ihem. We ſollicit not the Favour of the Great, 
t- or the Protection of the Powerful, from any 
= Diſtruſt of our Cauſe. Ihe Advocates for our 
n Faith have produced many convincing Proofs, 1 
h doubt not to call them, Demonſtrationt, of the 
y 3} Fruth and Certainty of both Natural and Re- 
h veald Religion: --- Such Demonſtrations as the 
Mature of the Subjects will admit of, and ſuch 
Oo as are incomparably ſaperior to thoſe We ſcruple 
o- not to reaſon and act upon in any other Part of 
11 Conduct. And if our Religion be True, (as molt 
u- unqueſtionably It is) it concerns Us to remem- 
fiber, that the Conſequences of our Receiving and 
ie Obeying it, how important ſoever They may be 
df. to Us in our Social Capacity, are, with Regard 
e, to our Perſonal Capacity, inconceivably more ſo: 
id They will follow Us into That World, where 
at * Civil Societies ſhall have no Being; and deter- 

mine our Condition in a State Endleſs and Un- 
e changeable. 
= May We all then, from a Rational Conviction 
75 of the Truth, and a conſtant Senſe of the Obli- 
d gations, of our Holy Religion, carefully and 
le conſcientiouſly diſcharge our reſpective Duties 
ſt in our ſeveral Stations, as to the Lord, and not to 
th Aen. — So ſhall the Work of our Country proſper 

in our Hands, and we ſhall derive upon it the 

We « Bleſſedneſs of a People who have the LORD for 
= their GOD, And, when all Theſe Aſſociations, 
in « Pfal, CXLIV. 15. | 
15 | E 2 to 
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2 4 ſtand related, ſhall be dil 
olved, 2 One of Vs ve an Account 
of Himſelf Gre the — CHRIST, 
ſtript of all Theſe Marks of Diſtinction which 
the Ends of Government now make neceſſary: 
Such a diligent Improvement, and religious Ap- 
plication, of our Talents, to the Glory of Gop 
and the Good of Mankind, ſhall ſecure to each 
of Us That Gracious Sentence from our merci- 
ful judge, — Hell done, Thou good and faithful 
« Servant: Won haſt been faithful over a few Things, 
« will make: Thee Ruler over many Things : Enter 
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